Parliamentary Government in England
the service was able to attract to its ranks a body df men
as able as there is to be found in any walk of life in this
country. Their standards of conduct rapidly became a
model  for the whole world. They were incorruptible.
They served the Government of the day, whatever its
complexion, with equal zeal. They m.ade possible the
organization of knowledge for the business of adminis-
tration at a level completely different from^anythihg that
had gone before. It is not, I think, true to say that they
consciously sought for power. Rather the Zeitgeist created
the opportunities for power of which, because they were
able men, they naturally took full advantage. And the
fact that they demonstrated their efficiency reflected, in
its turn, upon the situation they had to handle. From
1870 onwards, there are few failures in the handling of
the big problems of civil administration in Great Britain;
the officials proved equal to dealing with each issue as
it arose. Out of the sense of that ability there grew up,
even in men who were dubious about the wisdom of
attending State functions, the sense that the official knew
how to perform his task. As the new electorates, in 1867,
1884,  1918, asked that the State relieve the pressure
upon their lives by an extension of social amenities, it
became natural to look to these men to handle the exten-
sions so demanded. And as each extension proved itself
by its results, so, quite inevitably, it created the pre-
sumption that where defect was found. State action had
the means of remedy at its disposal.
No doubt some, at least, of this change from the
negative state to the positive is due to the efforts of civil
servants themselves. What Veblen has called the "in-
stinct of workmanship" is an inherent part of the equip-
ment of any civil servant worth his salt. You cannot ask
an able man to concern himself with questions like
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